CHARLES   FROHMAN

of theatrical deals. He greatly admired E. H. Sothern
who had been associated with him in some of his early
ventures. The years that Julia Marlowe had played
under his joint management had endeared her to him.
One day he had an inspiration. There had been no big
Shakespearian revival for some time, so he said:

"Why not unite Sothern and Marlowe and tour the
country in a series of magnificent Shakespearian pro-
ductions ?"

At that time Julia Marlowe had reverted to the
control of Charles Dillingham, while Sothern was still
under the management of Daniel Frohman. Charles
now brought the stars together, offered them a guarantee
of $5,000 a week for a forty weeks' engagement and
for three seasons. In other words, he pledged these
two stars the immense sum of $200,000 for each season,
which was beyond doubt the largest guarantee of the
kind ever made in the history of the American theater.

It was just about this time that Joseph Humphreys,
Frohman's seasoned general stage-manager, succumbed
to the terrific strain under which he had worked all
these years, as both actor and producer. William
Seymour stepped into his shoes, and has retained that
position ever since.

Charles was constantly bringing about revolutions.
Through him Francis Wilson, for example, departed
from musical comedy, in which he had made a great
success, and took up straight plays. He began with
Clyde Fitch's French adaptation of "Cousin Billy,"
and thus commenced a connection under Charles Froh-
man that lasted many years. With him, as with all his
other stars, there was never a scrap of paper.

Frohman and Wilson met at the Savoy Hotel in Lon-
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